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DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Federal  Aviation  Administration 
14  CFR  Part  71 

[Airspace  Docket  No.  87-AWA-52] 

Establishment  of  an  Airport  Radar 
Service  Area;  Colorado  Springs,  CO 

AGENCY:  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  (FAA),  DOT. 
action:  Final  rule. 

SUMMARY:  This  action  designates  an 
Airport  Radar  Service  Area  (ARSA)  at 
the  City  of  Colorado  Springs  Municipal 
Airport,  CO.  The  location  designated  is 
a  public  airport  at  which  a 
nonregulatory  Terminal  Radar  Service 
Area  (TRSA)  is  currently  in  effect. 
Establishment  of  this  ARSA  will  require 
that  pilots  maintain  two-way  radio 
communication  with  air  traffic  control 
(ATC)  while  in  the  ARSA. 
Implementation  of  ARSA  procedures  at 
this  location  will  reduce  the  risk  of 
midair  collision  in  terminal  areas  and 
promote  the  efficient  control  of  air 
traffic. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE:  0901  u.t.c.  February  9. 
1989. 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  CONTACT. 

Betty  Harrison,  Airspace  Branch  (ATO- 
240),  Airspace-Rules  and  Aeronautical 
Information  Division,  Air  Traffic 
Operations  Service,  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  800  Independence 
Avenue,  SW.,  Washington.  DC  20591: 
telephone:  (202)  267-9254. 
SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION: 

History 

On  April  22, 1982.  the  National 
Airspace  Review  (NAR)  plan  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  (47  FR 
17448).  The  plan  encompassed  a  review 
of  airspace  use  and  the  procedural 
aspects  of  the  air  traffic  control  (ATC) 
system.  The  FAA  published  NAR 
Recommendation  1-2.2.1,  “Replace 
Terminal  Radar  Service  Areas  (TRSA) 
with  Model  B  Airspace  and  Service 
(Airport  Radar  Service  Areas),”  in 
Notice  83-9  (48  FR  34286.  July  28, 1983) 
proposing  the  establishment  of  ARSA's 
at  Columbus,  OH,  and  Austin,  TX. 
Those  locations  were  designated 
ARSA's  by  SFAR  No.  45  (48  FR  50038, 
October  28. 1983)  in  order  to  provide  an 
operational  confirmation  of  the  ARSA 
concept  for  potential  application  on  a 
national  basis.  The  original  expiration 
dates  for  SFAR  45,  December  22, 1984. 
(Austin,  TX)  and  January  19, 1985, 
(Columbus,  OH)  were  extended  to  June 
20, 1985  (49  FR  47176,  November  30, 
1984). 


On  March  6, 1985,  the  FAA  adopted 
the  NAR  recommendation  and  amended 
Parts  71, 91, 103  and  105  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Regulations  (14  CFR  Parts  71, 

91, 103  and  105)  to  establish  the  general 
definition  and  operating  rules  for  an 
ARSA  (50  FR  9252),  and  designated  the 
Austin  and  Columbus  airports  as 
ARSA’s,  as  well  as  the  Baltimore/ 
Washington  International  Airport, 
Baltimore,  MD  (50  FR  9250).  Thus  far, 
the  FAA  has  designated  125  ARSA’s  as 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  in  the 
implementation  of  this  NAR 
recommendation. 

On  January  11, 1988,  the  FAA 
proposed  to  designate  ARSA’s  at  Baton 
Rouge  Metro  Ryan  Field,  LA;  Charleston 
Yeager  Airport,  WV;  City  of  Colorado 
Springs  Municipal  Airport,  CO;  Palm 
Springs  Municipal  Airport,  CA;  and 
Santa  Barbara  Municipal  Airport,  CA 
(53  FR  674).  Interested  parties  were 
invited  to  participate  in  this  rulemaking 
proceeding  by  submitting  comments  on 
the  proposal  to  the  FAA.  Additionally, 
the  FAA  has  held  informal  airspace 
meetings  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Colorado  Springs,  CO,  ARSA.  Section 
71.501  of  Part  71  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Regulations  was  republished  in  FAA 
Handbook  7400.6D.  dated  January  4, 
1988. 

Discussion  of  Comments 

Few  comments  were  received 
concerning  this  rulemaking  action. 
Original  concerns  expressed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  been 
resolved  and  are  encompassed  in  the 
final  ARSA  design. 

The  Meadow  Lake  Airport 
Association  requested  that  the  cutout 
around  Meadow  Lake  Airport  be 
extended  from  2  to  2Vz  nautical  miles. 
The  FAA  finds  merit  in  this  request  and 
has  extended  the  cutout  by  using  visual 
landmarks  which  are  more  than  2Vt 
miles  from  the  airport  reference  point. 

On  commenter  requested  the  floor  of 
the  10-mile  area  be  raised  to  8,600  feet 
MSL  to  assist  general  aviation  pilots  in 
transitioning  the  Colorado  Springs  area. 
After  careful  study  of  the  requested 
alteration,  the  FAA  has  decided  to  raise 
the  floor  of  the  10-mile  area  north  of 
highway  94  to  8,500  feet  MSL,  and  the 
southern  portion  to  7.500  feet  MSL.  The 
FAA  believes  that  the  floor  of  the 
ARSA,  as  designed,  represents  the 
optimum  configuration  from  an  aviation 
safety  perspective. 

Other  comments  were  received 
concerning  the  geographical  design  of 
the  ARSA.  Portions  of  the  boundary  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  ARSA  are 
depicted  by  visual  landmarks  as  well  as 
references  to  the  geographical  center  of 
the  airport. 


Regulatory  Evaluation  Summary 

The  FAA  has  conducted  a  Regulatory 
Evaluation  of  this  final  rule  to  establish 
this  additional  ARSA  site.  The  major 
findings  of  that  evaluation  are 
summarized  below,  and  a  copy  of  the 
detailed  regulatory  evaluation  is 
available  in  the  regulatory  docket. 

a.  Costs 

Costs  which  potentially  could  result 
from  the  establishment  of  additional 
ARSA  sites  fall  into  the  following 
categories: 

(1)  Air  traffic  controller  staffing, 
controller  training,  and  facility 
equipment  costs  incurred  by  the  FAA. 

(2)  Costs  associated  with  the  revision 
of  charts,  notification  of  the  public,  and 
pilot  education. 

(3)  Additional  operating  costs  for 
circumnavigating  or  flying  over  the 
ARSA. 

(4)  Potential  delay  costs  resulting  from 
operations  within  an  ARSA  rather  than 
a  TRSA. 

(5)  The  need  for  some  operators  to 
purchase  radio  transceivers. 

(6)  Miscellaneous  costs. 

It  has  been  the  FAA’s  experience, 
however,  that  these  potential  costs  do 
not  materialize  to  any  appreciable 
degree,  and  when  they  do  occur,  they 
are  transitional,  relatively  low  in 
magnitude,  or  attributable  to  specific 
implementation  problems  that  have 
been  experienced  at  a  very  small 
minority  of  ARSA  sites.  The  reasons  for 
these  conclusions  are  presented  below. 
The  FAA  expects  that  the  additional 
ARSA  sites  in  this  rule  can  be 
implemented  without  requiring 
additional  controller  personnel  above 
currently  authorized  staffing  levels,  due 
to  participation  at  these  TRSA  locations, 
which  is  already  quite  high.  Moreover, 
the  reduced  separation  standards 
permitted  in  ARSA’s  will  allow 
controllers  to  absorb  the  slight  increase 
in  participating  traffic  by  handling  all 
traffic  much  more  efficiently.  Further, 
since  controller  training  will  be 
conducted  during  normal  working  hours, 
and  existing  TRSA  facilities  already 
operate  the  necessary  radar  equipment, 
the  FAA  does  not  expect  to  incur  any 
appreciable  implementation  costs. 
Essentially,  the  FAA  will  modify  its 
terminal  radar  procedures  at  the 
proposed  ARSA  sites  in  a  manner  that 
will  make  more  efficient  use  of  existing 
resources. 

No  additional  costs  are  expected  to  be 
incurred  because  of  the  need  to  revise 
sectional  charts  to  remove  TRSA 
airspace  depictions  and  incorporate  the 
new  ARSA  airspace  boundaries. 
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Changes  of  this  nature  are  routinely 
made  during  charting  cycles,  and  the 
planned  effective  dates  for  newly 
established  ARSA’s  are  scheduled  to 
coincide  with  the  regular  6-month  chart 
publication  intervals. 

This  rulemaking  proceeding  and 
process  will  satisfy  most  of  the  need  to 
notify  the  public  and  educate  pilots 
about  ARSA  operations.  The  informal 
public  meeting  being  held  at  each 
location  where  an  ARSA  is  being 
proposed  provides  pilots  with  the  best 
opportunity  to  learn  both  how  an  ARSA 
works  and  how  it  will  affect  their  local 
operations.  The  expenses  associated 
with  these  public  meetings  are 
considered  costs  attributable  to  the 
rulemaking  process;  however,  any  public 
information  costs  following 
establishment  of  a  new  ARSA  are 
strictly  attributable  to  the  ARSA.  The 
FAA  expects  to  distribute  a  Letter  to 
Airmen  to  all  pilots  residing  within  50 
miles  of  each  ARSA  site,  explaining  the 
operation  and  configuration  of  the 
ARSA  finally  adopted.  The  FAA  also 
has  issued  an  Advisory  Circular  on 
ARSA’s.  The  combined  Letter  to  Airmen 
and  prorated  Advisory  Circular  costs 
have  been  estimated  to  be 
approximately  $500  for  each  ARSA  site. 
This  cost  is  incurred  only  once  upon  the 
initial  establishment  of  an  ARSA. 

Information  on  ARSA’s  following  the 
establishment  of  additional  sites  will 
also  be  disseminated  at  aviation  safety 
seminars  conducted  throughout  the 
country  by  various  district  offices.  These 
seminars  are  regularly  provided  by  the 
FAA  to  discuss  a  variety  of  aviation 
safety  issues  and,  therefore,  will  not 
involve  additional  costs  strictly  as  a 
result  of  the  ARSA  program. 
Additionally,  no  significant  costs  are 
expected  to  be  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
follow-on  user  meetings  that  will  be  held 
at  each  site  following  implementation  of 
the  ARSA.  These  meetings  will  allow 
users  to  provide  feedback  to  the  FAA  on 
local  ARSA  operations.  These  meetings 
are  being  held  at  public  or  other 
facilities  which  are  being  provided  free 
of  charge  or  at  nominal  cost.  Further, 
because  these  meetings  are  being 
conducted  by  local  FAA  facility 
personnel,  no  travel,  per  diem,  or 
overtime  costs  will  be  incurred  by 
regional  or  headquarters  personnel. 

The  FAA  anticipates  that  some  pilots 
who  currently  transit  a  TRSA  without 
establishing  radio  communications  or 
participating  in  radar  services  may 
choose  to  circumnavigate  the  mandatory 
participation  airspace  of  an  ARSA 
rather  than  participate.  Some  minor 
delay  costs  will  be  incurred  by  these 
pilots  because  of  the  additional  aircraft 


variable  operating  cost  and  lost  crew 
and  passenger  time  resulting  from  the 
deviation.  Other  pilots  may  elect  to 
overfly  the  ARSA,  or  transit  below  the 
1,200  feet  above  ground  level  (AGL) 
floor  between  the  5-  and  10-nautical- 
mile  rings.  Although  this  will  not  result 
in  any  appreciable  delay,  a  small 
additional  fuel  bum  will  result  from  the 
climb  portion  of  the  altitude  adjustment, 
which  will  be  offset  somewhat  by  the 
descent. 

The  FAA  recognizes  that  the  potential 
exists  for  delay  to  develop  at  some 
locations  following  the  establishment  of 
an  ARSA.  The  additional  traffic  that  the 
radar  facilities  will  be  handling  as  a 
result  of  the  mandatory  participation 
requirement  may,  in  some  instances, 
result  in  minor  delays  to  aircraft 
operations.  The  FAA  does  not  expect 
such  delay  to  be  appreciable.  The  FAA 
expects  that  the  greater  flexibility 
afforded  controllers  in  handling  traffic 
as  a  result  of  the  reduced  separation 
standards  will  keep  delay  problems  to  a 
minimum.  Those  delays  that  do  occur 
will  be  transitional  in  nature, 
diminishing  as  facilities  gain  operating 
experience  with  ARSA’s  and  learn  how 
to  tailor  procedures  and  allocate 
resources  to  take  fullest  advantage  of 
the  increased  efficiencies.  This  has  been 
the  experience  at  most  of  the  locations 
where  ARSA’s  have  been  in  effect  for 
the  longest  period  of  time  and  is  the 
recurring  trend  at  the  locations  that 
have  been  designated  more  recently. 

The  FAA  does  not  expect  that  any 
operator  will  find  it  necessary  to  install 
radio  transceivers  as  a  result  of 
establishing  the  ARSA  in  this  rule. 
Aircraft  operating  to  and  from  primary 
airports  are  already  required  to  have 
two-way  radio  communications 
capability  because  of  existing  airport 
traffic  areas  and,  therefore,  will  not 
incur  any  additional  costs  as  a  result  of 
the  new  ARSA.  Further,  the  FAA  has 
made  an  effort  to  minimize  these 
potential  costs  throughout  the  ARSA 
program  by  providing  airspace 
exclusions,  or  cutouts,  for  satellite 
airports  located  within  5  nautical  miles 
of  the  ARSA  center  where  the  ARSA 
would  otherwise  have  extended  down  to 
the  surface.  Procedural  agreements 
between  the  local  ATC  facility  and  the 
affected  airports  have  also  been  used  to 
avoid  radio  installation  costs. 

At  some  new  ARSA  locations,  special 
situations  might  exist  where  the 
establishment  of  an  ARSA  could  impose 
certain  costs  on  users  of  that  airspace. 
However,  exclusions,  cutouts,  and 
special  procedures  have  been  used 
extensively  throughout  the  ARSA 
program  to  alleviate  adverse  impacts  on 


local  fixed  based  and  airport  operators. 
Similarly,  the  FAA  has  eliminated 
potential  adverse  impacts  on  existing 
flight-training  practice  areas,  as  well  as 
soaring,  ballooning,  parachuting, 
ultralight  and  banner  towing  activities, 
by  developing  special  procedures  to 
accommodate  these  activities  through 
local  agreements  between  ATC  facilities 
and  the  affected  organizations.  For  these 
reasons,  the  FAA  does  not  expect  that 
any  such  adverse  impact  will  occur  at 
the  ARSA  site  in  this  rule. 

b.  Benefits 

Most  of  the  benefit  that  will  result 
from  ARSA’s  is  nonquantifiable  and 
attributable  to  simplification  and 
standardization  of  ARSA  configurations. 
This  standardization  should  eliminate 
most  of  the  confusion  currently 
experienced  by  pilots  operating  in 
nonstandard  TRSA’s.  Further,  once 
experience  is  gained  in  ARSA 
operations,  the  air  traffic  controllers  will 
obtain  greater  flexibility  in  handling 
traffic  within  an  ARSA,  which  will 
enable  them  to  move  traffic  more 
efficiently  than  under  the  current 
TRSA's.  These  expected  savings  may  or 
may  not  offset  the  delay  that  some  sites 
may  experience  after  the  initial 
establishment  of  an  ARSA,  but  are 
expected  to  eventually  provide  overall 
time  savings  to  all  traffic,  IFR  as  well  as 
VFR,  as  both  pilots  and  controllers 
become  more  familiar  with  ARSA 
operating  procedures. 

Some  of  the  benefits  of  the  ARSA 
cannot  be  specifically  attributed  to 
individual  candidate  airports,  but  rather 
will  result  from  the  overall 
improvements  in  terminal  area  ATC 
procedures  realized  as  ARSA's  are 
implemented  throughout  the  country. 
ARSA’s  have  the  potential  of  reducing 
both  near  and  actual  midair  collisions  at 
the  airports  where  they  are  established. 
Based  upon  the  experience  at  the  Austin 
and  Columbus  ARSA  confirmation  sites, 
the  FAA  estimates  that  near  midair 
collisions  may  be  reduced  by 
approximately  35  to  40  percent.  Further, 
the  FAA  estimates  that  the  national 
implementation  of  the  ARSA  program 
may  prevent  approximately  one  midair 
collision  every  1  to  2  years  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  quantifiable 
benefits  of  preventing  a  midair  collision 
can  range  from  less  than  $100,000,  due  to 
the  prevention  of  a  minor,  nonfatal 
accident  between  general  aviation 
aircraft,  to  $300  million  or  more,  due  to 
the  prevention  of  a  midair  collision 
involving  a  large  air  carrier  aircraft  and 
the  numerous  fatalities  associated  with 
such  an  incident.  Establishment  of  an 
ARSA  at  the  site  in  this  final  rule  will 
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contribute  to  these  improvements  in 
safety. 

c.  Comparison  of  Costs  and  Benefits 

A  direct  comparison  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  this  rule  is  difficult  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  Many  of  the  benefits 
of  the  rule  are  nonquantifiable,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  specifically  attribute  the 
standardization  benefits,  as  well  as  the 
safety  benefits,  to  individual  ARSA 
sites. 

The  FAA  expects  any  adjustment 
problems  that  may  be  experienced  at 
the  ARSA  location  established  in  this 
rule  will  be  only  temporary,  and  that 
once  established,  the  ARSA  will  result 
in  an  overall  improvement  in  efficiency 
in  terminal  area  operations.  This  has 
been  the  experience  at  the  vast  majority 
of  ARSA  sites  that  have  already  been 
implemented.  In  addition  to  these 
operational  efficiency  improvements, 
establishment  of  this  ARSA  site  will 
contribute  to  a  reduction  in  near  and 
actual  midair  collisions.  For  these 
reasons,  the  FAA  expects  that  the 
establishment  of  this  ARSA  site  will 
produce  long  term,  ongoing  benefits 
which  will  far  exceed  their  costs,  which 
are  essentially  transitional  in  nature. 

International  Trade  Impact  Analysis 

This  final  rule  will  only  affect  terminal 
airspace  operating  procedures  at 
selected  airports  within  the  United 
States.  As  such,  it  will  have  no  affect  on 
the  sale  of  foreign  aviation  products  or 
services  in  the  United  States,  nor  will  it 
affect  the  sale  of  United  States  aviation 
products  or  services  in  foreign  countries. 

Regulatory  Flexibility  Determination 

The  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  of  1980 
(RFA)  was  enacted  by  Congress  to 
ensure  that  small  entities  are  not 
unnecessarily  and  disproportionately 
burdened  by  government  regulations. 
Small  entities  are  independently  owned 
and  operated  small  businesses  and 
small  not-for-profit  organizations.  The 
RFA  requires  agencies  to  review  rules 
that  may  have  a  significant  economic 
impact  on  a  substantial  number  of  small 
entities. 

The  small  entities  that  could  be 
potentially  affected  by  implementation 
of  the  ARSA  program  include  fixed-base 
operators,  flight  schools,  agricultural 
operators,  and  other  small  aviation 
businesses  located  at  satellite  airports 
within  5  nautical  miles  of  the  ARSA 
center.  If  the  mandatory  participation 
requirement  were  to  extend  down  to  the 


surface  at  these  airports,  where  under 
current  regulations  participation  in  the 
TRSA  and  radio  communication  with 
ATC  is  voluntary,  operations  at  these 
airports  might  be  altered,  and  some 
business  could  be  lost  to  airports 
outside  the  ARSA  core.  The  FAA 
intends  to  exclude  many  satellite 
airports  located  within  5  nautical  miles 
of  the  primary  airport  at  candidate 
ARSA  sites,  to  avoid  any  adverse 
impact  on  their  operations  and  to 
simplify  the  coordination  of  ATC 
responsibilities  between  primary  and 
satellite  airports.  In  some  cases,  the 
same  purposes  will  be  achieved  through 
Letters  of  Agreement,  between  ATC  and 
the  affected  airports,  establishing 
special  procedures  for  operating  to  and 
from  these  airports.  In  this  manner,  the 
FAA  expects  to  eliminate  any  adverse 
impact  on  the  operations  of  small 
satellite  airports  that  could  result  from 
the  ARSA  program.  Similarly,  the  FAA 
expects  to  eliminate  potentially  adverse 
impacts  on  existing  flight  training 
practice  areas,  as  well  as  soaring, 
ballooning,  parachuting,  ultralight  and 
banner  towing  activities,  by  developing 
special  procedures  that  will 
accommodate  these  activities  through 
local  agreements  between  ATC  facilities 
and  the  affected  organizations.  The  FAA 
has  utilized  such  arrangements 
extensively  in  implementing  the  ARSA's 
that  have  been  established  to  date. 

Further,  because  the  FAA  expects  any 
delay  problems  that  may  initially 
develop  following  implementation  of  an 
ARSA  will  be  transitory,  and  because 
the  airports  that  will  be  affected  by  the 
ARSA  program  represent  only  a  small 
proportion  of  all  the  public-use  airports 
in  operation  within  the  United  States,  no 
small  entities  of  any  type  that  use 
aircraft  in  the  course  of  their  business 
will  be  adversely  impacted. 

For  these  reasons,  the  FAA  has 
determined  that  this  rulemaking  action 
is  not  expected  to  affect  a  substantial 
number  of  small  entities.  Therefore,  the 
FAA  certifies  that  this  regulatory  action 
will  not  result  in  a  significant  economic 
impact  on  a  substantial  number  of  small 
entities  under  the  criteria  of  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act 

Federalism  Implications 

Hie  regulations  adopted  herein  would 
not  have  substantial  direct  effects  on  the 
States,  on  the  relationship  between  the 
national  Government  and  the  States,  or 
on  the  distribution  of  power  and 
responsibilities  among  the  various  levels 


of  government.  Therefore,  in  accordance 
with  Executive  Order  12812,  it  is 
determined  that  this  final  rule  will  not 
have  sufficient  federalism  implications 
to  warrant  the  preparation  of  a 
Federalism  Assessment. 

The  Rule 

This  action  designates  an  Airport 
Radar  Service  Areas  (ARSA)  at  the  City 
of  Colorado  Springs  Municipal  Airport, 
CO.  The  location  designated  is  a  public 
airport  at  which  a  nonregulatory 
Terminal  Radar  Service  Area  (TRSA)  iB 
currently  in  effect.  Establishment  of  this 
ARSA  will  require  that  pilots  maintain 
two-way  radio  communication  with  air 
traffic  control  (ATC)  while  in  the  ARSA. 
Implementation  of  ARSA  procedures  at 
this  location  will  reduce  the  risk  of 
midair  collision  in  terminal  areas  and 
promote  the  efficient  control  of  air 
traffic. 

For  the  reasons  discussed  above,  the 
FAA  has  determined  that  this  regulation 
(1)  is  not  a  “major  rule”  under  Executive 
Order  12291;  and  (2)  is  not  a  “significant 
rule”  under  DOT  Regulatory  Policies 
and  Procedures  (44  FR 11034;  February 
26, 1979). 

List  of  Subjects  in  14  CFR  Part  71 

Aviation  safety.  Airport  radar  service 
areas. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  the  authority 
delegated  to  me,  Part  71  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Regulations  (14  CFR  Part  71)  is 
amended,  as  follows: 

PART  71— DESIGNATION  OF  FEDERAL 
AIRWAYS,  AREA  LOW  ROUTES, 
CONTROLLED  AIRSPACE,  AND 
REPORTING  POINTS 

1.  The  authority  citation  for  Part  71 
continues  to  read  as  follows: 

Authority:  49  U.S.C.  1348(a),  1354(a),  1510; 
Executive  Order  10854;  49  U.S.C.  106(g) 
(Revised,  Pub.  L.  97-449,  January  12, 1983);  14 
CFR  11.69. 

§71.501  [Amended] 

2.  Section  71.501  is  amended  as 
follows: 

Colorado  Springs,  CO  [New] 

That  airspace  within  a  5-mile  radius  of  the 
City  of  Colorado  Springs  Municipal  Airport 

(lat.  38”  48'  31'  N.,  long.  104'  42'  35'  W.) 
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extending  upward  from  the  surface  to  and 
including  10,200  feet  MSL;  and  that  airspace 
extending  upward  from  8,500  feet  MSL  to 
10,200  feet  MSL  between  the  5-  and  10-mile 
radius  beginning  at  a  line  drawn  from  the 
270*  bearing  from  the  airport  at  5  miles  direct 
to  the  333’  at  10  miles  clockwise  to  Colorado 
State  Highway  94,  excluding  that  airspace 
east  of  Meridian  Road  and  north  of  Garret 
Road,  and  that  airspace  extending  upward 
from  7,500  feet  MSL  to  10,200  feet  MSL  from 
Colorado  State  Highway  94  clockwise  to  a 
line  drawn  from  the  188*  bearing  from  the 
airport  at  10  miles  direct  to  the  197*  bearing 
from  the  airport  at  5  miles. 

Issued  in  Washington,  DC,  on  December  8, 
1988. 

William  C.  Davis, 

Acting  Manager,  Airspace — Rules  and 
Aeronautical  Inf ormation  Division. 

[FR  Doc.  88-28838;  Filed  12-14-88;  8:45  am] 
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